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SEGREGATION  .  .  . 

AN    OBJECTIVE    LOOK 


by  John  Mertz 


Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  thir- 
teen sovereign  states  ratified  a  strin- 
gent document  of  laws  and  principles 
which  united  them  into  a  form  of  state 
new  to  the  world— a  realistic,  demo- 
cratic federation.  That  document,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  remained  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  its  strength  has 
been  formed  in  its  ambiguity. 

Times  have  changed  since  then, 
changed  at  a  more  accelerated  rate 
than  history  had  at  any  time  earlier 
witnessed.  And  through  those  times, 
the  Constitution  of  this  nation  of  ours 
has  remained  steadfast,  through  var- 
iences  in  interpretation  of  it  and  addi- 
tions to  it.  It  is  a  combination  of  these 
last  two  factors  that  has  culminated 
in  one  of  the  problems  we  face  today, 
a  painful  problem— segregation  vs.  in- 
tegration. 

Lincoln's  Emancipation  Procluma- 
tion  of  1S63  was  an  inavoidable  re- 
sult of  an  social  evolution  which  had 
been  spreading  over  the  entire  world. 
A  changing  sense  of  values  among 
educated  men  of  the  world  had  made 
emancipation  of  the  mistreated  Afri- 
cans a  necessity  in  most  parts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  long  before  the 
Civil  War.  Within  our  own  nation, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  North, 
several  states  had,  in  fact,  freed  their 
slaves  early  in  the  ISOO's.  This  was  all 
in  a  sense,  a  product  of  the  industrial 
revolution;  but,  in  the  agricultural 
South,  where  cotton  was  king  and 
wealth  measured  in  acres  and  the 
menpower  with  which  to  cultivate 
those  acres,  the  slave  was  a  very  real 
essential. 

Therefore,  the  Civil  War.  A  blood) 
stain  on  our  nation's  history  fought 
over  the  vague  realm  of  state's  rights, 
hut  more  realistically  a  product  of 
the  frictions  that  had  evolved  from  the 
differences  in  social  structure  and 
ideals  resulting  from  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  North. 

It  was  this  Civil  War  that  brought 
freedom    for   the   Southern    slaves   to 


the  forefront,  resulting  in  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
loth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
These  were  products  of  social  evolu- 
tion, not  of  the  hallowed  personage 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  Lincoln  won  the  election  of 
I860  by  maintaining  a  laissez  faire 
policy  on  the  slavery  question,  while 
Stephen  Douglas  outwardly  opposed 
slavery. 

But  let  us  move  on,  as  time  has 
moved  on. 

Following  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  shameful  Beconstruction 
Period  was  ushered  in.  Northern  op- 
portunists swept  through  the  devas- 
tated South,  filling  their  carpetbags 
with  the  spoils  of  self-induced  corrup- 
tion. The  newly  freed  Negroes  became 
a  strong  voting  force  —  a  privilege 
which  they  had  not  been  educated  to 
handle.  The  white  population  of  the 
South  was  powerless.  Soldiers  and 
officeholders  of  the  CSA  had  had  their 
franchise  removed  as  well  as  their 
right  to  hold  public  office.  The  results 
were  a  disgrace  to  democratic  govern- 
ment: corruption,  bribery,  and  profit- 
eering at  the  expense  of  an  already 
financially  exhausted  South.  Carpet- 
baggers, protected  by  the  imposition 
of  martial  law,  took  advantage  of  the 
new  Negro  voting  force  to  gain  their 
own  fortunes;  in  return  they  often 
promoted  Negro  candidates  for  office 
only  again  to  implement  these  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  The  South  suffered. 

An  immense  surge  of  relief  swept 
through  the  South  with  the  removal  ot 
the  Union  occupation  troops  and  re- 
enfranchisement  of  Confederate  sup- 
porters. The  carpetbaggers  went  with 
them.  The  South  had  suffered  under 
extremes  and  this  fact  they  used  to 
justify  the  opposite  extreme  soon 
thereafter— the  so-called  "white  supre- 
macy laws."  The  carpetbaggers  were 
gone  then,  only  the  voting  Negro  re- 
mained to  feel  the  wrath  of  a  tortured 
South,  and  felt  it  he  did. 

But  to  us  of  the  North,  this  was  all 


happening  somewhere  in  an  obscure 
rural  area  where  it  didn't  much  mat- 
ter. There  were  steel  mills  to  be  built, 
ore  to  be  mined,  shoes  to  be  made. 
The  backbone  of  slavery  had  been 
broken  once  and  for  all,  that  was  all 
that  mattered.  Yes,  slavery  had  been 
abolished,  but  all  but  the  shackles 
themselves  were  to  remain. 

The  Southern  Negro  had  suffered 
passively  in  involuntary  servitude  for 
two  centuries.  He  had  a  social  status 
of  a  feudel  serf  with  comparable 
rights  and  priviledges.  Suddenly,  he 
had  been  released  from  all  that,  and 
everywhere  there  were  blue-coated 
militia  to  insure  that  end.  Bewildered 
at  first,  he  lapsed  into  joy.  If  he'd  been 
treated  decently,  he  more  than  likely 
remained  with  his  past  master  for  a 
wage,  for  he  knew  no  better  wax  of 
life.  If  he'd  been  wronged,  he  rioted 
or  flocked  to  the  cities  to  wander  in 
awe  at  the  rights  he  now  possessed. 
The  South  had  failed  him.  The  South 
had  held  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Negro  was  in  fact  inferior,  was  in  fact 
unfit  to  sit  as  a  peer  to  his  white  mas- 
ters and  had  therefore  certainly  not 
prepared  him  for  that  position.  Oxer- 
night  the  South  gained  several  million 
citizens  who  did  not  even  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  citizen. 

After  the  lift  of  martial  law  and  dis- 
enfrachisement,  this  same  ignorant 
citizen  became  the  scapegoat  of  the 
enraged  whites.  "White  supremacy"— 
imposition  of  segregation  to  the  most 
extreme  degree. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to 
a  close,  the  North  again  looked  to- 
ward Dixie.  The  United  States  was 
deeply  ingrained  in  political  isolation, 
and  that  meant  that  trade,  commerce, 
and  investment  had  to  be  extended  in 
all  directions  within  the  Union.  The 
West  had  long  proven  to  In-  a  wide 
open  field  ol  opportunity,  but  other 
interests  must  be  satisfied  also,  and 
the  North  looked  South. 

Some   of   the    more    social-minded 
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SHORT  STORY 

PERIL   IN   THE   NIGHT" 

It  was  a  hot  summer  night  and  the 
sticky  air  seemed  to  cling  like  flypaper 
as  Fred  watched  the  stars  through  his 
new  telescope.  He  had  constantly 
marveled  at  the  great  vastness  of 
space  and  often  wondered  whether 
there  could  be  life  on  other  planets. 
Every  night  for  two  weeks,  he  had 
kept  a  constant  vigil  from  his  back 
yard,  watching  for  any  change  or 
strange  occurrence  in  the  starry  sky. 

Fred  was  about  to  call  it  a  night, 
when  out  of  nowhere  a  ball  of  light 
streaked  across  the  sky  and  fell  to 
earth  in  a  heavily  wooded  area  about 
a  half  mile  away. 

Filled  with  excitement  and  almost 
speechless,  he  ran  at  top  speed  into 
the  woods;  he  didn't  even  seem  to  feel 
the  thorns  and  branches  cutting 
through  his  clothes,  making  long  red 
scratches  on  his  arms  and  legs. 

It  was  harder  for  him  to  find  his 
way  now;  a  thick  mist  had  suddenly 
appeared.  It  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  a  clearing  deep  in  the  woods. 
The  trees  around  the  clearing  were 
chaired  and  smoldering  as  though 
something  had  burned  them. 

Fred  crept  behind  one  of  the  trees 
and  studied  the  large  meteor-shaped 
object  before  him.  It  emitted  an  erie 
green  light  which  outlined  the  large 
figure  of  several  lizzard-like  creatures. 
Although  the  haze  was  very  thick,  he 
could  see  that  the  creatures  walked 
on  all  fours  and  had  a  glowing  red 
eye  near  the  center  of  their  distorted 
heads. 

The  half  opened  door  of  the  meteor 
suddenly  dropped  and  to  Fred's  great 
astonishment,  a  tall  human-like  form 
stepped  out.  The  others  stood  on  their 
hind  legs  and  seemed  to  communicate 
with  the  supposed  leader. 

Their  short  front  legs  were  termi- 
nated by  large  webbed  hands  and 
fingers.  In  a  ray  of  light  coming  from 
the  meteor  doorway,  the  scaled  bodies 
and  grotesque  features  of  the  lizzard 
men  were  visible. 

The  leader  seemed  to  give  an  order, 
for  one  of  the  creatures  quickly  dis- 
appeared into  the  woods.  The  rest  re- 
turned to  the  vehicle  and  Fred  could 
now  hear  the  rhythmic  beating  of  a 
heart,   becoming   louder   and   louder. 


As  he  turned  to  run,  a  cold  clammy 
hand  wrapped  around  his  neck. 
Has  anybody  seen  Freddy? 

Bob  Somehville 

Let's  Improve  Our  Attitudes 

by  Herb  Johns 

The  intellectual  attitudes  expressed 
by  students  today  cannot  be  briefly 
described  if  we  are  to  be  precise.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  on  the  ma- 
jority of  our  campuses,  students  do 
not  find  themselves  delving  into  aca- 
demic extracurricular  endeavors  when 
their  class  day  is  over.  It  seems  as  if 
social  activity  instead  of  education  is 
the  goal  of  many  students  for  a  suc- 
cessful college  career. 

This  attitude  is  not  one  which  will 
set  high  academic  standards  nor  will  it 
create  the  foresight  which  challenges 
the  student  in  his  quest  for  knowl- 
edge. Education  has  to  become  inte- 
grated into  all  phases  of  college  life. 
It  must  be  incorporated  into  student 
government,  departmental  clubs,  so- 
cial units,  and  other  campus  groups, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  criti- 
cism of  such  groups;  which  can  lead 
to  their  demise,  cannot  be  voiced  along 
the  lines  of,  "So  and  so  activity  is  a 
waste  of  the  student's  time  because  it 
doesn't  contribute  to  their  education." 

Some  of  the  steps  which  student 
organizations  can  take,  and  in  some 
instances  have  taken,  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  area  of  non-class 
additions  to  their  higher  education 
are:  development  of  dormitory  pro- 
grams which  may  include  seminar  dis- 
cussions, tutoring  and  occasional  fac- 
ulty contact;  perhaps  initially  to  con- 
duct similar  seminars  and  discussions 
to  effect  a  betterment  in  student  at- 
titudes toward  learning,  especially  in 
the  case  of  freshmen  where  the 
idea  would  be  to  make  clear  to  them 
the  purposes  and  goals  of  college, 
student  responsibility  and  the  aca- 
demic opportunities  open  to  them; 
and  finally,  it  is  very  helpful  for  high 
school  students,  our  future  freshmen, 
to  receive  information  about  curricu- 
lars  so  that  they  can  begin  college 
with  an  insight  as  to  how  the  college 
educational  community  functions. 

Without  a  doubt  the  freshman  class 
is  the  most  important  class  in  fostering 
a  favorable  student  attitude.  When  a 
freshman  starts  college  he  usually  has 
an  excellent  attitude  in  that  he  be- 


lieves he  is  in  college  to  learn  and  to 
increase  his  intellectual  capacity.  This 
attitude  is  often  lost  if  the  academic 
enviionment  is  unfavorable.  To  pro- 
mote this  initially  good  attitude  is  the 
job  of  a  good  orientation  program 
together  with  the  encouragement  of 
all  upperclassmen  and  student  organi- 
zations. 

Seeing  that  attitudes  influence  the 
calibre  of  education  and  that  educa- 
tion directly  influences  the  strength 
of  our  country  in  this  day  and  age; 
we  know  a  transition  must  take  place 
in  favor  of  improved  scholastic  atti- 
tude. This  transition  has  to  begin 
some  place,  why  not  with  us? 

On  the  Admission  of 
Women  to  DVC 

I  believe  that  our  college  would 
greatly  benefit  by  the  admission  of 
women  students. 

Firstly,  the  presence  of  co-eds  on 
campus  would  inspire  the  men  stu- 
dents to  take  care  in  acquiring  refine- 
ment in  their  manners  and  dress  both 
on  and  off  campus.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  opposite  sex  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a  stimulus  for  us  to  make  the  best 
possible  impression. 

Improvement  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  the  key  word  in  all 
facets  of  campus  life.  Refinements  in 
dining  hall  conditions,  classroom  fa- 
cilities and  all  other  parts  of  campus 
facilities  would  probably  be  instituted 
to  meet  the  asthetic  needs  of  'la  fem- 
me.'  Such  improvements,  neither  lav- 
ish or  extravagant,  would  doubtlessly 
serve  also  to  bolster  the  attitude  of  the 
male  students. 

Obviously,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  we  do  not  have  women  students 
here  at  DVC  at  the  moment.  At  pres- 
ent, some  of  the  reasons  I  can  think 
are  lack  of  housing  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation facilities  for  that  purpose. 
These  changes  will  have  to  be  insti- 
tuted before  Delaware  Valley  College 
is  graced  with  co-eds. 

I,  for  one,  feel  strongly  that  the  re- 
wards I've  mentioned  will  be  well 
worth  the  cost  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  fact  of  DVC  as  a  coeduca- 
tional college. 

—Dennis  Hunter 

Guys  like  Joe  don't  grow  on  trees. 
They  usually  swing  there. 
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SPORTS  EDITORIAL 

INDOOR    SKIING 

I  was  approached  to  write  a  few 
meaningless  words  on  a  completely 
ridiculous  subject  called  Skiing.  Well 
you  are  now  face  to  face  with  the 
wrong  person.  Frankly,  winter  sports 
leave  me  cold.  Why  climb  a  mountain 
at  20  below  zero  when  you  can  fall 
downstairs  in  a  nice  warm  house. 

It's  my  idea  that  winter  is  a  good 
time  to  catch  up  on  your  sleep.  No- 
body went  outdoors  in  the  old  days. 
People  used  to  board  up  the  windows 
and  sit  around  the  fire  playing  par- 
cheesi  or  doing  card  tricks  until 
spring.  That  is  probably  why  they 
lived  longer  then.  At  least,  it  seemed 
longer. 

Not  any  more  though.  The  first 
snowfall  is  the  cue  to  rush  out,  strap 
the  waxed  boards  on  top  of  the  car 
and  head  for  the  frozen  trails. 

Slalom  courses  crisscross  the  subur- 
ban landscape,  ski-tows  are  created 
on  every  incline  of  more  than  ten  de- 
grees, and  on  Sunday  night  the  road 
is  full  of  amateur  skiers  with  blood- 
shot eyes,  a  pair  of  frostbitten  ears 
and  one  arm  in  a  sling,  heading  back 
for  the  city. 

I  have  no  objections  to  people  who 
ski,  provided  they  shut  the  door  be- 
hind them  when  they  go  out.  What  I 
object  to  is  the  social  stigma  which  is 
attached  these  days  to  people  who 
don't.  Winter  is  hard  enough  without 
the  taunts  of  these  enthusiests  who 
insist  on  dragging  you  off  for  a  robust 
week-end  upside  down  in  six  feet  of 
snow. 

There's  only  one  way  to  maintain 
your  self-respect  as  a  red-blooded 
male,  and  still  avoid  getting  snow 
down  your  neck.  Take  up  indoor  ski- 
ing. All  you  need  is  a  few  hours  under 
a  sun  lamp,  the  names  of  several 
prominent  mountain  ranges  and  a 
smattering  of  German  phrases  like 
"Ski  heil!"  and  "Prosit!"  It  also  helps 
if  you  can  yodel. 

The  first  step  is  the  purchase  of  a 
pair  of  skis.  This  involves  a  trip  to  a 
sporting-goods  store,  but  you  can 
avoid  undue  exertion  by  taking  a  taxi, 
and  the  clerk  will  be  glad  to  stoop 
over  and  fasten  the  bindings  for  you  if 
you  can't  reach  them.  Walk  up  and 
down  the  floor  a  couple  times,  just  to 
make  sure  the  skis  fit.  If  they  are  the 


right  lengths  the  curved  point  of  the 
lips  will  just  coincide  with  your  fore- 
head as  you  fall  forward.  When  you 
have  made  your  selection,  break  them 
across  your  knee,  carry  the  pieces 
home,  and  hang  the  shattered  ends 
over  your  mantel  with  a  small  sign 
reading  "Splints  Ledge,  February  22, 
1959."  The  rest  of  the  skis  can  be  used 
to  start  a  fire. 

Next  you'll  need  a  complete  ski 
outfit.  Naturally  your  clothing  should 
be  imported,  so  you  can  chape  your 
jacket  carelessly  across  a  chair  with  a 
foreign  manufacturers'  name  exposed. 
In  case  nobody  notices  it,  pick  up 
somebody  else's  jacket  and  remark 
apologetically:  "Say,  I  guess  I  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  one  —  mine  had  a  Inn- 
shruck  label." 

Now  for  the  real  snow  job.  Armed 
with  dark  glasses,  suntan  lotion  and  a 
plaster  cast  on  one  leg  (just  in  case 
somebody  asks  you  to  ski),  hie  your- 
self north  to  a  popular  resort.  Take 
a  chair  lift  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  stretch  out  on  a  chaise  lounge 
in  a  glass-enclosed  sun  deck.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  places  to  practice 
indoor  skiing,  because  chances  are 
that  nobody  else  knows  any  more 
about  it  than  you  do. 

An  even  simpler  solution  to  the 
winter-sports  problem,  of  course,  is  to 
take  a  plane  to  Florida  or  California, 
and  stay  there  until  the  snow  melts. 
But  watch  out.  There's  always  the 
danger  that  someone  will  ask  you  to 
go  water-skiing. 

If,  from  this  article,  you  have  not 
gained  the  knowledge  about  skiing 
you  were  grasping  for,  please  consult 
Sport  magazines  or  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Skiing.  In  case  you  do  ask  a 
likely  looking  individual  about  the 
subject— be  careful— he  may  be  an  in- 
door Skier! 
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"ANY    DAY    NOW" 

Spring  at  last  .You  can  almost  smell 
the  grass  growing  and  the  leaves  seem 
to  be  popping  out  on  the  trees  as  you 
watch  them.  It's  great!  Finally  it's 
warming  up— in  no  time  at  all  school 
will  be  over  and  then— summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Summer  vacation.  Time  to  head  for 
the  shore  and  a  brisk  swim  in  the  roll- 
ing surf.  Time  for  the  soaking  com- 
fort of  the  sun,  tempered  by  a  cool 
breeze  drifting  across  the  sparkling 
beach  sand.  And  the  babes  in  their 
bikinis— need  I  say  more? 

Cool  water  and  warm  sun.  That 
reminds  me— it's  time  I  looked  over 
the  ole  fishin'  hole— just  cast  in  the 
line,  sit  down  with  my  back  to  that 
big  oak  with  the  fishin'  pole  in  one 
hand  and  a  frosty  can  of  beer  in  the 
other.  Yeah  man! 

What's  this  chill  I  feel— and  those 
white  flakes  sifting  down.  Oh  no.  not 
another  snow  storm—! 

— M.  Brand 

"Refuge  of  the  Insecure" 

"...  Pleasant  day,  isn't  it? 

"...  Yeah  .  .  .  Kind  of  warm,  though." 

"...  Umm— Must  be  in  the  eighties." 

".  .  .  Everyone  like  a  drink?" 

".  . .  Sounds  fine." 

A  conditioner— the  first  drink  is  but 
a  conditioner.  The  taste  is  pungent, 
and  the  throat  tightens  as  if  to  smother 
a  scorching  fire.  The  second  is  mellow, 
and  is  relaxing  to  the  distressed  mind 
as  well  as  the  wrought  muscles.  But 
the  third  —  the  third  becomes  sweet 
poison  to  numb  the  dizzy  senses.  The 
smoke-filled  room,  blurred  and  fuzzy 
through  glassy  eyes,  begins  to  sway 
and  stomp  to  a  quick  scotch  reel.  A 
crimson  neon  sign  intensifies  the  jolly, 
ruddy,  faces  of  people  laughing  aloud. 
Tile  glasses  tink-here  now.  have  a 
drink! 

"And  what  about  Churchill?" 

"Ho-ho— now  since  you  asked  me 
that— I  am  fearfully  aware  ol  his  ex- 
pressed tendencies  toward  isolishala- 
tistic— Wow!!!  This  is  a  hair  off  the 
dog  that  bit  me!" 

"Yeah" 

"Hie."  II.UIHY    SlIAHI'l 

Betty  Mutton  knows  an  actress 
who  got  rid  of  215  pounds  "I 
excessive,  flabby  fat  in  ninety 
days.  She  divorced  him. 
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SEGREGATION   (continued) 

people  of  the  North  did  not  like  what 
they  saw:  squander  and  suppression 
impressed  on  the  Negro.  Was  this 
democracy?  No!  The  result:  the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine.  The  South 
was  very  firm  on  one  thing— the  Negro 
was  an  inferior  type  of  human,  a  little 
further  down  the  phylogenetic  tree. 
But,  said  the  North,  a  human  none- 
theless. A  human  that  deserved  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  be  civilized. 
Perhaps,  argued  the  South,  but  civi- 
lized alongside  us,  not  with  us!  So, 
the  education  and  social  status  of  the 
Negro  was  to  be  raised  (if  indeed, 
said  many  a  Southern,  he  wanted  it 
raised! ) ,  but  by  "Separate  but  Equal" 
facilities. 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1896.  That  body  has  been  charged 
with  judging  the  laws  which  govern 
the  people  of  the  entire  nation— a  lot 
of  responsibility  there!  In  so  doing, 
however,  all  interests  must  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  characteristic  of  American 
Democracy  that  while  the  majority 
rules,  the  minority  is  also  accounted 
for.  And  so,  up  through  the  '30's, 
Negro  sympathizers  clamoured  for 
more  freedom  for  the  still-oppressed 
Negro— and  the  South  cried  state's 
rights.  The  Supreme  Court  avoided 
the  issue. 

Finally,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
issue  could  no  longer  be  evaded.  The 
Negro  was  still  being  held  down  by 
Southern  poloticians  and  an  ignorant 
white  public,  held  down  socially  and 
in  every  other  aspect,  both  passively 
and  violently. 

Step  number  one  was  a  compromise 
—in  any  instance  where  "separate  but 
equal"  facilities  were  not,  in  fact 
equal,  segregation  was  un-Constitu- 
tional— so  said  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1948.  The  second  step  was  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  in  1954  declaring  out- 
right that  segregation  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Step  number  three  will  be  im- 
plementing that  decision  in  its  fullest 
sense. 

There  you  have,  if  I  may,  a  brief 
political-ideological  sketch  of  the 
problem. 

But  that,  my  friends,  is  not  half  the 
problem.  Segregation  vs.  integration 
is  a  problem  that  is  solved  by  politics 


and  legal-maneuvering,  but  in  itself 
rests  on  the  moral  and  social  values  of 
the  people.  This,  finally,  has  come  to 
the  front  as  a  battle  between  "educa- 
tion" and  "ignorance." 

The  moral  values  of  the  people  of 
America  have  changed  considerably 
since  1776,  as  have  moral  codes 
throughout  the  world  changed.  This 
is  a  product  of  universal  education. 
Men's  neighbors  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  nor  can  his  interests  be  con- 
fined to  a  tight,  little  social  circle. 
Just  as  the  United  States  has  em- 
merged  from  political  isolationism  to  a 
world  power,  so  mankind  in  general 
had  come  to  realize  the  people  several 
thousand  miles  away  contribute  to 
the  general  situation  of  today's  world 
just  as  do  our  neighbors,  co-workers 
and  countrymen. 

The  Negro  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  imported  industrial  im- 
plement, a  citizenshipless  pair  of 
hands.  He  is  as  much  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  president  and  any  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
is  one  of  us,  and  he  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  separate  entity  that  just  "hap- 
pens to  be  there." 

The  antagonism  of  the  Southern 
whites  against  the  Negro  is  hard  for 
us  of  the  North  to  understand.  Here, 
we  work  alongside  him,  we  grab  our 
lunch  at  the  same  counters  as  he  does, 
we're  in  the  same  union  as  he  is,  we 
send  our  children  to  school  with  his 
children.  We  have  fallen  short  though. 

We  of  the  North  all  too  often  are 
not  willing  to  meet  the  Negro  on  equal 
ground.  We  restrict  him  to  cheap 
neighborhoods  and  crowd  him  into 
city  slums.  This  is  not  out  and  out 
segregation,  but  it  is  subtle  suppres- 
sion, which  is  perhaps  even  more 
shameful. 

This  too  is  a  product  of  ignorance, 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  Negro 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  education 
granted  him  along  with  his  fellow 
white  citizens  finds  he  gets  a  fair 
shake  from  his  educated  white  neigh- 
bors. And  that  "education"  goes  be- 
yond formal  schooling;  it  involves, 
indeed,  an  objective,  realistic  ap- 
proach to  all  of  life's  facets. 

The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
sents a  different  problem.  Two  cen- 
turies of  outright  slavery,  followed  by 
90  years  of  "white  supremacy"  laws 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


A  Subtle  Suggestion  Seen 
Recently  in  a  Downtown 
Philadelphia  Business 

Due  to  increased  competition  and 
a  keen  desire  to  remain  in  business, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  institute  a  new 
policy— 

EFFECTIVE   IMMEDIATELY 

We  are  asking  that  some  where 
between  starting  and  quitting  time 
and  without  infringing  too  much  on 
the  time  usually  devoted  to  lunch 
period,  coffee  breaks,  rest  period, 
story  telling,  ticket  selling,  vacation 
planning,  and  the  rehashing  of  yes- 
terdays T.V.  programs,  that  each  em- 
ployee endeavor  to  find  some  time 
that  can  be  set  aside  and  known  as 
the  "WORK  BREAK." 

To  some,  this  may  seem  a  radical 
innovation,  but  we  honestly  believe 
the  idea  has  great  possibilities.  It  can 
conceivably  be  an  aid  to  steady  em- 
ployment and  it  might  also  be  a  means 
of  assuring  regular  pay  checks. 

While  the  adoption  of  the  Work 
Break  Plan  is  not  compulsory,  it  is 
hoped  that  each  employee  will  find 
enough  time  to  give  the  plan  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Management 


'What  the  book  industry  needs,"  a 
wise  Forty-second  street  retailer  wrote 
to  a  publisher  last  week,  "is  a  good 
five-cent  illustrated  sex  manual." 


Caskie  Stinnett,  bound  by  plane  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  heard 
one  pretty  airline  hostess  whisper  to 
her  assistant,  "Careful,  Toots,  if  you 
have  to  carry  anything  up  front.  They- 
've got  the  automatic  pilot  on. 


PATRONIZE 
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THE  GLEANER 


POEMS 

To  Die  Is  Not  To  Die 

by  Phytophil 

What  form  of  empyreal  light 

That  brings  us  through  the  darkest 
night 

Of  birth,  life  and  death. 

And  enters  in  our  first  drawn  breath; 

It  is  a  form  of  God  with  arms  out- 
spread, 

That  leads  us  through  our  fate  ahead, 

And  feeds  us  of  blood  and  immortal 
bread. 

And  echoes  through  our  minds  the 
words  he  said; 

That  to  die  is  not  to  pass  silently  away, 

But  a  new  birth  for  a  brighter  day; 

More  like  a  child  out  of  a  mothers' 
womb, 

And  most  unlike  the  stillness  of  a  mar- 
ble tomb; 

Fear  not,  Oh  you  in  the  graves  of 
earth, 

For  you  are  of  much  nobler  worth 

Then  can  remain,  in  elements  of  dark; 

But,  please,  the  words  once  said  do 
mark, 

That  when  you  pass  this  life  and 
mirth. 

You  shall  be  born  again  of  ethereal 
birth. 

The  Infliction 

by  Unknown 

I  faced  the  guns,  the  command  was 
given,  and  I  heard  as  I  fell,  the 
shots; 

I  felt  the  pain,  my  life  was  slain,  the 
slaughter  had  begun  with  the  last 
setting  of  the  sun, 

And  time,  so  much  time  as  I  laid  in 
my  blood,  to  feel  the  pains  of  such 
a  death, 

I  cared  not  of  my  wounds  that  splint- 
ered my  bones  for  that  was  done  no 
feeling  had  I  to  leap  and  run; 

Nor  care  had  I  as  when  I  lived  as 
when  I  feared  the  death  that  would 
come: 

And  yet  the  whole  universe  passed  by 
as  I  laid  there  with  my  eyes  towards 
the  sky, 

But,  yet  I  was  not  able  to  see  the  dis- 
tant lights  for  my  life  had  begun  its 
flight  to  its  end, 

And  darkness  and  the  sounds  of  move- 
ment all  around, 

And  the  sounds  of  scraping  and  the 
digging  of  the  ground. 

And  more  movement  and  then  silence, 
endless  silence. 


PRE-HISTORIC   ART 

Poleolithic  Art  —  earliest  times  to 
about  20,000  B.C. 

I— Cave  in  Northern  Spain— Altam- 

ira. 
II— Stonehenge  —  Salisbury    Plain, 
England. 
Ill— Willendorf  —  Statuette  symbol  of 

women  ( sex ) . 
Cave   in   Northern   Spain— Altamira 

In  these  caves  pie-historic  man 
drew  pictures  on  the  walls  and  later 
on  the  ceiling.  He  used  the  blood  and 
fats  of  animals  for  his  paints.  All 
colors  were  earthly  colors.  Pre-historic 
man  drew  animals  because  of  his  fear 
of  the  outside  world.  He  always  made 
the  legs  of  the  animals  short  because 
he  wanted  to  make  himself  seem  the 
better  of  the  two. 
Stonehenge— Salisbury  Plain,  England 

These  are  monumental  stone  struc- 
tures; their  purpose  was  not  clear  al- 
though it  may  have  had  to  do  with  a 
cult  of  a  dead  or  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  The  stones  were  roughly  cut  just 
as  they  came  from  the  quarry.  These 
stones  were  laid  without  mortar. 

Stonehenge  pairs  are  located  in  Sal- 
isburg  Plain,  England. 
Willendorf— Statuette   Symbol 
of  Women 

Is  a  symbol  of  women  (sex);  pre- 
historic man  began  drawing  pictures 
of  women  on  the  walls.  The  character- 
istics of  these  women  were  big  busts 
to  nurse  the  young,  big  bellys  to  house 
the  baby  and  big  hips. 

MICHELANGELO 

In  the  world's  classification  of  art- 
ists Michelangelo  is  in  a  class  of  his 
own.  His  works  are  still  being  rated 
today. 

Michelangelo  had  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. To  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  difficult,  his  ideas  were  all  mixed 
and  he  did  not  have  wholly  lovable 
qualities.  When  at  his  work  in  art  he 
was  industrious,  wedded  to  his  art, 
and  deaf  to  people  and  other  inter- 
ferences. 

'While  patrons  furnished  abundant 
occasion  for  those  somber  and  pessi- 
mistic moods  which  grew  upon  him 
and  gave  a  deepening  pathos  to  his 
art,  they  were  only  the  occasion,  not 
the  cause.  They  but  furthered  a  de- 
velopment the  nature  of  which  was 
predetermined." 

Jake  Sensenich 


MOVIE    REVIEW 
THE    MISFITS 

.  .  .  starring  the  late  Clark  Gable, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Montgomery  Clift, 
is  an  electrifying  drama  of  three  inde- 
pendent men,  one  woman,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  That  world  being  the  raw, 
carnival  atmosphere  of  a  small  town 
rodeo  near  Beno.  There  are  scenes  of 
carousing  and  brawling,  all  recreating 
the  unique  rootless,  and  rootseeking 
section  of  Nevada  as  it  exists  today. 
Gable  and  Miss  Monroe  play  explo- 
sive roles  as  lovers,  their  scenes  rang- 
ing from  tenderness  to  violence. 
Gable,  who  died  shortly  after  the  film 
was  completed,  is  seen  in  one  of  his 
most  powerful  roles.  Miss  Monroe 
tries  to  give  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  a  serious  role. 
Wrap  up:  A  Misfit. 
by  Neil  Gabriel 

Abalone— expression    of   disbelief 
Accumulate— A  convenient  way  of 

asking,  "Why  are  you  so  tardy?" 
Acoustic— What  you  use  when  you 

shoot  pool. 
Cobra— A  bra  for  Siamese  twins 
Coincide— What  you  do  when  it  starts 

raining. 
Diplomacy— The  art  of  saying  "Nice 

doggie"  until  you  can  find  a  rock. 
Gladiator— What  the  cannibal  said 

when  he  finished  dining  on  the 

lady  explorer. 
One-horse  town— A  place  where  all 

the  lights  on  Main  Street  dim 

when  you  plug  in  your 

electric  razor. 
Schnapps— Tries  to  bite  you. 
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SEGREGATION  (continued) 
and  segregation  have  deeply  ingrained 
a  concept  of  Negro  inferiority  in  the 
Southern  mind.  This  is  merely  another 
step  that  education  must  overcome, 
and  will  overcome.  The  problem  is 
that  this  concept  of  Negro  inferiority, 
in   itself,  tends  to  restrict  education. 

The  poorer,  more  backward  South- 
ern Negro  feels  that  he  is  inferior- 
there  can  be  no  other  thought  for  him 
when  all  that  he  is  allowed  to  have 
is  inferior.  As  long  as  school  segrega- 
tion practices  are  maintained,  this 
Southern  Negro  will  not  learn  that  he 
is  not  inferior,  that  he  is,  in  fact,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  equal,  if  he 
will  only  rise  up  to  grasp  that  fact. 

The  poorer,  more  backward  South- 
ern white  has  nothing  to  raise  him 
above  the  financially  equal  Negro  ex- 
cept the  color  of  his  skin.  Thus,  skin 
color  has  become  the  all-important 
grasp  the  ignorant  Southern  white  has 
on  superiority.  These  are  the  people 
who  jeered  Negro  and  white  students 
alike  as  they  attempted  integration  in 
New  Orleans.  These  are  the  people 
who  tested  National  Guard  bayonets 
in  Little  Rock.  These  are  the  people 
who  rioted  when  two  Negros  tried  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  mid- 
dle class;  most  of  them  have  high 
school  educations,  some  of  them  might 
have  college  educations.  But  they  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  hold  on  the 
color-line  which  alone  remains  to  give 
them  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the 
Negro  who  was,  not  too  long  ago,  in 
fact,  inferior  in  all  facets  save  his  po- 
tential —  they  refuse  to  face  reality. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  fear  that, 
once  they  give  up  the  segregation 
fight,  the  Negro  will  become  educated 
to  realize  that  he  is  not  inferior.  Then, 
these  ignorant  whites  will  loose  the 
superior  feeling  which  gives  them  the 
will  to  face  life  without  worrying 
about  advancing  their  own  selves. 
This  is  truely  a  stagnant  type  of  in- 
dividual. 

But  the  criminal  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem rests  on  the  government  officials 
who  not  only  condone,  but  encourage 
discrimination.  These  are  surjposedly 
educated,  responsible  men,  acting  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public.  Can- 
not these  men  realize  that,  as  long  as 
discrimination  is  tolerated,  the  South 
will  remain  morally  stagnant,   a  still 


pond  in  a  dynamic  ocean  of  social 
progress?  What  can  they  hope  to  gain 
by  delaying  the  inevitable?  If  they 
fear  that  granting  equal  rights  to  the 
Negro  will,  in  fact,  be  a  concession 
to  the  effect  that  colored  people  are 
equal  in  potential  and  as  fellow  hu- 
mans—as it  will— why  can't  they  satisfy 
their  own  egos  by  developing  them- 
selves to  become  above  the  average 
individual  rather  than  maintain  a 
psendo  -  superiority  by  maintaining 
suppression?  That  can't  last  too  long. 
I  pity  them  when  the  day  arrives 
when  they  must  face  reality! 

Whatever  the  means,  however 
painful,  the  end  is  eventful— segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  will  crumble. 
The  Southern  Negro  certainly  is  not 
looking  to  recognition  as  a  means  of 
asserting  his  own  superiority  —  he 
wants  only  to  know  those  rights  that 
are  granted  to  him  as  they  are  granted 
to  all  Americans,  but  are  withheld 
from  him  by  a  barbaric  caste  system. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident:  That  all  men  are  created 
equal  .  .  ."  That's  not  speculation, 
that's  a  fact.  Every  human  being  has 
a  given  potential,  and  it  is  the  ideol- 
ogy that  is  America  which  must  insure 
that  he  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
that  potential. 

Open  your  eyes  Beauregard! 

•  •      • 
Marilyn  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Was  in  water  up  to  her  ankles. 
It  doesn't  rhyme  now, 

But  wait  till  the  tide  rolls  in! 

•  •      • 

One  model  agency  in  town  believes  in 
in  giving  its  spectacularly  handsome 
young  ladies  spectacularly  unusual 
names.  Its  last  list  of  available  lasses 
included  Miss  September  Maughan, 
Miss  Eyeful  Tower,  and  Miss  Berthe 
Daye  Sute. 


DAIRY    CRIME 

Route  61  1 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

"For  the  Best" 

HOAGIES  STEAKS 

ICE  CREAM 


BOOK  REVIEW 

by  Ken  Lipton 

The  Conscience  of  a 
Conservative 

by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 

Senator  Goldwater  (R)  Arizona, 
has  written  a  concise  and  courageous 
book  which  violates  all  rules  of  politi- 
cal orthodoxy.  The  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  precisely  states  the  principles 
and  policies  of  Coservatism.  In  fact, 
"this  book  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice." 

The  author  begins  by  presenting  a 
comparison  between  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism.  "The  root  difference  be- 
tween the  Conservatives  and  the  Lib- 
erals of  today  is  that  the  Conservatives 
take  account  of  the  whole  man,  while 
Liberals  tend  to  look  at  the  material 
side  of  man's  nature."  Furthermore, 
"Conservatism  therefore  looks  upon 
the  enhancement  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  as  the  primary  concern  of  po- 
litical philosophy."  Liberals,  he  ex- 
plains, are  interested  only  in  "eco- 
nomic wants"  of  the  people.  From  this 
we  learn  that  political  Conservatism 
will  provide  man's  spiritual  needs 
primarily  and  keep  economic  concerns 
in  its  proper  perspective  i.e.  second- 
ary. 

Condemning  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  Senator  Goldwater 
asserts  that  the  federal  government 
has  indiscriminately  stepped  into  any 
field  in  which  it  believes  its  services 
are  needed.  As  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment state  governments  are  "excluded 
from  their  rightful  functions  by  fed- 
eral premption." 

Our  national  government  is  now  a 
"master  with  virtually  unlimited  pow- 
er." This,  of  course,  deals  with  State's 
Rights.  The  Senator  urges  decentra- 
lization of  federal  power  and  a  care- 
ful and  complete  observance  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  author  also  points  the  uncon- 
stitutional behavior  finger  at  the  Sup- 
reme Court.  Senator  Goldwater  be- 
lieves "not  only  that  integrated  schools 
are  not  required— but  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  any  interfer- 
ence whatsoever  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  education," 
referring  to  the  1954  decision. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

(and  then  some) 

by  John  Bulette 

LISTEN,    YANKEE 

by  C.  Wright  Mills 

In  this  paper  back  book  by  Mr. 
Mills,  recently  released  by  Ballantine 
Books,  the  author  synthesizes  the 
opinions  of  average  Cuban  revolution- 
aries toward  what  Mr.  Miller  calls 
die  historical  and  persistant  interfer- 
ence in  Cuban  affairs  by  the  United 
States  government  acting  in  the  inter- 
est of  large  U.  S.  corporations.  He  pre- 
sents a  provocative  image  and  offers 
tacts  which  are  undeniable  in  their 
context,  a  context  we  are  too  prone 
10  overlook. 

Mr.  Mills  is  by  profession  a  sociol- 
ogist at  Columbia  University  and  from 
this  vantage  point  he  has  been  a  re- 
ireshingly  outspoken  critic  of  aspects 
of  the  American  Way;  he  is  a  contri- 
versal  figure.  He  has  written  numer- 
ous magazine  articles  and  three  of  his 
more  noteorthy  books,  The  Power  of 
Elite,  The  White  Collar,  and  The 
Causes  of  World  War  Three,  all  are 
criticisms  of  facets  of  American  de- 
mocracy. Mr.  Mills  is  no  communist, 
yet  he  refuses  to  be  cowed  by  the 
current  aftermath  of  McCarthyism 
and  views  objectively  the  world  he 
lives  in  even  to  the  point  of  conceding 
points  to  communist  societies  in  areas 
where  they  lead  and  we  lag. 

Prior  to  writing  his  work  on  the 
Cuban  Revolution,  Mr.  Mills  traveled 
extensively  in  that  country,  from  Ha- 
vana thru  the  hinterland,  and  talked 
with  inumerable  revolutionaries  of 
high  and  low  rank.  He  has  drawn 
heavily  from  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  Cuban  Peoples.  This  bib- 
liography Mr.  Mills  includes  in  his 
book. 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  that  of 
eight  sections,  each  dealing  with  a 
segment  of  the  revolution  where  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries  feel  they  are 
most  misunderstood  by  us,  such  as  the 
initial  section  which  gives  us  a  back- 
ground of  Cuba  as  the  Cubans  see  it. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  Revolution 
which  the  personality  of  Fidel  strong- 
ly colors.  Sections  are  devoted  to  the 
Cuban  economy,  Communism  in 
Cuba  under  the  Revolution,  the  politi- 
cal climate  in  Cuba,  culture  in  Cuba, 
and  the  plans  to  foster  it  and  the  last 


section  which  Mr.  Mills  calls  "What 
uces  "lankee  mean?  Mr.  Mills  read- 
ny  admits  that  his  book  is  not  the 
complete  story  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion; such  a  history  will  not  be  writ- 
ten for  some  time  to  come.  He  does 
not  protess  that  this  is  the  whole  truth 
abouc  Cuba,  but  rather  the  author 
has  passes  a  tew  of  the  pregnant  ques- 
tions we  all  might  ask  if  we  were  in- 
terested spectators.  Mills  has  placed 
the  Cuban  Revolution  in  the  context 
of  its  relations  to  the  remainder  of 
Latin  America  and  the  answer  is  that 
reasons  for  the  Cuban  Revolution  are, 
to  quote  Mr.  Mills,  "For  their  reasons 
are  not  only  theirs;  they  are  the  rea- 
sons of  all  the  hungry  world." 

That  the  American  people  do  not 
have  access  to  both  sides  of  the  story 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution  in  the  popu- 
lar press  is  interesting  to  think  about. 
Do  we  read  about  any  hospitals, 
schools,  or  roads  that  Castro  has  built 
during  his  short  regime?  Do  we  read 
about  the  better  diet  that  Cubans 
have  today?  Do  we  read  about  the 
benefits  to  the  Cuban  people  and  the 
Cuban  economy  from  the  diversifica- 
tion of  their  agriculture  now  that  80% 
of  their  land  is  not  controlled  by  for- 
eign owned  sugar  interests?  I  think 
not.  We  hear  in  exquisite  detail  about 
the  executions  and  the  firing  squads 
and  the  military  courts  and  about  the 
counter  -revolutionary  movements. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  should  hide  the 
facts  of  these  executions  or  pretend 
they  never  happened,  but,  by  the 
same  logic,  we  have  every  right  to 
know  what,  if  anything,  of  a  positive 
nature  the  Castro  regime  has  accom- 
plished. Only  then  can  we  make  an 
intelligent  and  vital  judgement  as  to 
what  would  properly  be  done.  For 
the  obvious  reasons  which  fomented 
the  revolution,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
action  by  our  people  to  help  these 
hungry  peoples.  Even  if  we  can't  mus- 
ter the  compassion  to  undertake  such 
action,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
our  position  if  we  don't  act.  as  the 
voices  of  these  hungry  people  reach 
a  crescendo. 

•      •      • 

A  phone  operator  icily  informed  an 
important  college  boy,  "I'm  sorry  sir. 
but  that  number  lias  been  taken  out." 
"I  know  darn  well  she's  been  taken 
out,"  wailed  the  boy.  "What  I'm  trying 
to  find  out  is:  by  whom?" 


BOOK  REVIEW:  CONSERVATIVE  (cont.) 
B)  combining  Goldwater's  beliefs  in 
reference  to  State's  Rights  and  Civil 
Rights  we  learn  that  regardless  of 
what  is  held  to  be  Civil  Rights,  the 
federal  government  does  not  have  the 
right  to  interfere  with  states  which 
do  not  guarantee  these  to  all  its  citi- 
zens. This  is  state  business  and  the 
federal  government  is  not  competent 
in  understanding  the  needs  of  any 
individual  state.  It  does  not  matter 
that  a  particular  state  is  pulling  down 
the  country  by  being  lax  in  its  edu- 
cation program,  or  roads,  or  economic 
expansion.  Goldwater  believes  that 
the  state  itself  will  correct  the  situa- 
tion in  due  time.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  based  on  any  facts  of  the  past. 
The  conclusion  that  Goldwater  refuses 
the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  on  a  modern 
and  progressive  manner  can  also  be 
drawn. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  foreign  af- 
fairs and  problems,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  the  Constitution  in 
foreign  policy.  The  Senator  grants 
that  the  United  states  should  be  and 
is  interested  in  reducing  poverty  and 
disease  in  underdeveloped  areas,  "but 
the  Constitution  does  not  empower 
our  government  to  undertake  that  job 
in  foreign  countries;  except  as  it  can 
be  done  to  promote  America's  national 
interests,  the  Foreign  Aid  program  is 
unconstitutional."  From  this  we  can 
assume  that  Goldwater  would  never 
initiate  legislation  to  aid  foreign  na- 
tions unless  the  United  States  received 
something  in  return  for  the  aid.  This 
he  feels  is  the  way  to  improve  the 
foreign  situation  and  international  re- 
lations. Constitutionally. 

This  book  is  an  important  document 
of  American  Conservatism,  its  eco- 
nomical, political  and  spiritual  beliefs. 
And  because  the  book  outlines  the 
Conservative  method  for  bringing  to 
bear  these  beliefs,  it  is  a  book  that 
should  be  read  bv  all  voters. 
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CROSSWORD   PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

1.  D.  V.  C.   students 

7.  Not  warm 

11.  Nice  things  to  eat  (slang) 

13.  They're  always  found  at  big 
league  baseball  games 

16.  At  this  time 

17.  Skilled  worker 

18.  Blood  factor 
20.  Not  so  sugary 
22.  Moray 

24.  Poisonous  Am.  snake 

25.  Sodium  Di-ethly  Acetate  (Abb.) 
28.    Former  Russian  ruler. 

30.  Direction 

31.  The  fiftieth  element  (symbol) 

32.  Stop  working 

33.  Poets  use  it 

34.  Di-Methly-Rayose   (Abb.) 
36.  Dazed  condition 

38.  make  up 

40.  Plant  seeds 

42.  Huge  mammal  (Abb.) 

43.  Our  neighbor  to  the  north 
45.  Name  of  31  across 

47.  Dirigible  (Abb.) 

48.  The  last  time  (slang) 

49.  Main  building  of  Temple 
Univ.  (Abb.) 

51.    National  Ornithology 
Institute  (Abb.) 

53.  King  in  France 

54.  Saint  (Abb.) 

55.  Character  in  Porgy  and  Bess 

57.  Steam  Ship  Newhold  (Abb.) 

58.  Lady  of  Royalty 

60.  Fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet 

61.  5280  feet  (2  words) 
64.    Male  name  ( pi. ) 

66.  Stitches  a  wound 

67.  Member  of  Congress 

70.  Summer  drinks 

71.  Come  back. 


DOWN 

1. Science 

2.  Proceed 

3.  Received 

4.  False  god 

5.  Northern  duck 

6.  Fine  granules  of  quartz  (2  words) 

7.  Leans  to  one  side 

8.  Member  of  the  weasel  family 

9.  Death  notice 
10.  The  (Spanish) 

12.  Orderly  manners  of  approach 

13.  Cries  (si.) 

14  .Yttrium  (Abb.) 
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15.    Hitler's  Elite  guard 

18.  Goes  over  again 

19.  Doubtful;  undecided 
21.    Street  (Abb.) 

23.    The  World  (French) 

25.  Dinners 

26.  Put  one  force  against  another 

27.  Drug  used  for  eye  diseases 
29.    Hebrew  name 

32.    A  short  test 

35.    decompose 

37.    Symbol  for  Thorium 

39.    Male  nickname 

41.    Snowy  seasons 

44.    small  vial 

46.    More  raucous 

50.    Sharpens 

52.    Mad 

55.  Night  (French) 

56.  Right  (Abb.) 

58.  Well-driller's  term  (2  words) 

59.  Anatomy  (Abb.) 

61.  Bone 

62.  Greek  letter 

63.  Greek  letter 

65.    Short  for  Stuart. 

68.  Otherwise 

69.  Mrs.  Potts  is  one 
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EVENINGS  AND  AFTER 
THE  GAME 
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STAN    BOWERS 

CLOTHIER  and  FURNISHERS 

19  N.  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

TUXEDO   RENTALS 

Hours  9  to  5:30        Open  Fridays  until  9:00 

KERSHNER'S 
PHARMACY 

JOSEPH    H.    KERSHNER,    Ph.G. 

Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Apothecaries 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 
Phone:  Fl  8-4666 

WARD  &  WARD 

Doylestown  Shopping  Center 

THE  COMPLETE 
MEN'S  STYLE   STORE 

In  Doylestown's  It's 

KENNY'S 
NEWS    AGENCY 

17   WEST  STATE   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Magazines 

Fanny  Farmer  Candies 

Newspapers 

Compliments   of 

F.  W.  W00LW0RTH  CO. 

25  S.  Main  Street 

\f          C         DOYIOTOWN.  M. 

for 

Records  •  Record  Players 

Musical  Instruments 

and  Accessories 

Fl   8-2600 

34  S.  Main  Street 

ISLE    OF   CAPRI 

{junior    L^laii    *Jjance 

Music   by 
MIKE    PEDICIN 

Saturday,  March  4,  1961 

Time  —  8:30  to  12:30  P.M. 

Donation:   $3.50   per  couple 

"The  Best 
at 
Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


CORSAGES  CUT   FLOWERS 

POTTED   PLANTS 

ELBLE'S  FLOWERS 

Route  202 
Fl    8-4330 


HIRTS 
PASTRY   SHOP 

156  W.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone   Fl    8-3736 


FINEST  QUALITY    IN   VIENESE 
AND   FRENCH    PASTRY 


CORSAGES 

ORCHID 

CARNATION 

ROSE 


-SPECIALTY 


$2.00   up 


FRANK    GRAU 


203   ULMAN    HALL 


Compliments  of 

DeSOUSA  CAFE 

211   SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Tony  and  Isabel  DeSousa 


